Reform  party  draws  800  at  the  Waterloo  Inn 


Shawn  Giilck 

In  a carnival  atmosphere  which 
seemed  to  be  part  political,  part 
public  relations,  and  part  religious 
revival,  the  Reform  party  came  to 
the  Waterloo  Inn  on  June  19. 

Reg  Gosse,  head  of  the  Ontario 
wing  of  the  party,  said  its  policy 
centered  on  fiscal,  parliamentar>', 
and  constitudonal  restructuring. 

Gos.se  asked  the  crowd  whether 
it  was  appropriate  for  the  federal 
government  to  create  a S30  billion 
deficit  and  a $440  billion  debt  when 
individual  Canadians  have  to  live 
within  their  means. 

“The  Reform  Party  would  insist 
that  the  federal  government 
balance  the  budget  within  three 
years  of  its  election,”  Gosse  said, 
echoing  the  economic  ideology  in- 
troduced by  Ronald  Reagan  and 
Margaret  Thatcher  in  the  1980s. 

He  said  cutbacks  could  be  made 
in  parliamentary  expenditures,  the 
civil  service  and  federal  grants  and 
the  parliamentary  library  could  be 
run  more  efficiendy  or  closed. 

The  party  would  reduce  the  civil 
service,  which  he  said  has  eight  to 
10  layers  of  middle-management. 


compared  to  the  pnvate  sector’s 
three  to  four. 

The  crowd,  estimated  by  party  of- 
ficials at  800,  responded  with 
thunderous  applause. 

Gosse  said  the  Reform  party 
would  end  federal  grants  and  tax 
concessions  to  special  interest 
groups  and  programs  which  sup- 
port them.  He  singled  out  multicul- 
turalism  and  the  Official 
Languages  Act  as  examples. 

Multiculturalism  has  been  “forc- 
ing us  apart”  rather  than  bringing  us 
together.  Gosse  suggested  groups 
interested  in  preserving  their  cul- 
ture or  language  should  fund  those 
efforts  themselves,  since  it  is  “their 
responsibility  to  fund  their  cul- 
ture.”. 

Federal  transfer  payments  to  the 
province  should  be  subject  to  no 
restrictions,  Gosse  said.  Provincial 
governments  are  better  able  to 
judge  how  that  money  should  be 
spent  than  the  federal  government. 
Gosse’s  opinion  was  echoed  after 
the  meeting  by  Mark  Heckman, 
polidcal  advisor  to  the  nding  as- 
sociadon  and  a recent  graduate  of 
Wilfrid  Laurier’s  polidcal  science 
See  Promises,  page  3. 


Protestors ‘demonstrating  against  the  Reform  party  greet  incoming  traffic  at  the  Waterloo  Inn. 

(photo  by  Shawn  Giilck) 


Tibbits  opposes  Increased  union  pension  benefits 


By  Shawn  Giilck 

The  Conestoga  College  administradon  has 
irreeted  with  opposition  amendments  to  in- 
crease pension  benefits  for  college  faculty. 

The  amendments  would  raise  the  conmbu- 
f ‘-t^mte  of  employees  and  employers  by  1.6 
^^ptent  to  seven  per  cent  of  salary,  and 
would  reduce  the  penalty  for  early  retuement 
from  five  per  cent  for  each  year  of  service  to 
three  per  cent. 

Also  included  in  the  amendments  is  a 
provision  to  match  pension  increases  to  the 
rate  of  inflation.  Teachers  who  retue  early  at 


age  60  would  receive  no  penalty  if  they  have 
20  years  of  service. 

The  amendments  were  endorsed  by  the 
faculty  local  of  the  Ontario  Public  Services 
Employees  Union  in  .March. 

The  amendments  would  cost  Conestoga 
College  $125,000  in  1992  and  $500,000  an- 
nually after  that,  according  to  president  John 
Tibbits. 

“We  have  no  guarantee”  of  funding  from 
the  province  to  pay  for  this  increase,  Tibbits 
said,  and  the  college  does  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  pension  increases  by  itself. 

Although  Tibbits  said  funding  the  increases 


has  him  concerned,  he  also  objected  to  the 
way  the  agreement  was  negotiated. 

The  Council  of  Regents,  an  organization 
representing  Ontano  colleges,  negotiated  the 
pension  agreement  with  OPSEU  repre- 
sentatives through  a pension  committee. 

The  committee,  which  consisted  of  three 
college  managers,  brought  the  agreement 
back  to  the  council  for  final  approval  after 
concluding  pension  negotiations  with  the 
union  representatives. 

Tibbits  claimed  the  committee  “did  not 
have  the  mandate”  to  present  the  agreement 
to  the  council  for  final  approval  without  con- 


sulting the  individual  colleges  first. 

Tibbits  said  the  committee  presented  the 
agreement  as  a “take  it  or  leave  it”  proposal, 
making  the  entire  process  “incorrect.” 
While  he  noted  the  union  was  “all  for”  the 
pension  amendments,  Tibbits  raised  a third 
objection  to  the  settlement. 

Although  he  acknowledged  that  approval 
of  the  amendments  would  result  in  “happier 
employees”,  Tibbits  said  the  college  would 
be  getting  nothing  back  in  return. 

He  suggested  the  pension  amendments 
should  have  been  included  in  the  upcoming 
college  faculty  contract  negotiations. 


Beer  service  goes  flat 


By  liana  C.  Dadds 


The  sale  of  alcholic 
beverages  in  the  cafeteria  at 
Doon  campus  has  been  can- 
celled by  Ken  MacKeracher, 
vice  president  of  continuous 
learning. 

MacKeracher  said  he  gave 
his  recommendation  to  Kevin 


Mullan,  vice  president  of  ad- 
iiiinistration. 

‘‘Construction  of  the  main 


cafeteria  was  unpredictable," 
^‘d  Ann  Wine,  co-ordinator 
9'^f’cstoga  Summer,  e.\- 
P aining  MacKeracher ’s 
it  over,  it 

S€rv'‘  * sense  to  start 

We  wine  when 

•u-‘‘ 


M 
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cstogu  -Summer.  ’ 


aounrpH  • , o'-’ice  un- 

spring  it  would 


arrange  with  Beaver  Foods  to 
have  alcohol  sold  if  a customer 
bought  • food  during  lunch 
hours. 

The  main  cafe  has  a year- 
round  licence,  and  the  Cones- 
toga Summer  organizers 
decided  to  model  themselves 
after  the  Waterloo  campus 
cafe,  which  always  serves  beer 
and  wine. 

Would  staff  be  able  to  drink? 
"Since  they  are  buying  food 
too,  there  shouldn’t  be  a prob- 
lem," said  Wine.  ".After  all, 
therearea  number  oflicenced 
places  just  a short  drive  from 
the  school,  and  there  has 
never  been  a problem  there." 

••I'm  confident  the  nesv  res- 
taurant facilities  w ii!  be  a bet- 
er  setting,  and  more  suitable 
for  beverage  service."  she 
-aid. 


Cancelled 

Low  ticket  sales  cut  Conestoga  summer  writers’  series 


By  Katherine  Hayes 

Fewer  than  a dozen  deket  sales  forced  cancellation 
of  the  Writer’s  Series,  a major  event  in  the  new  Con- 
estoga Summer  program. 

“Conestoga  Summer  is  no  different  than  any  program 
at  the  college.”  said  Ken  MacKeracher,  vice-president 
of  the  Centre  for  Condnuous  Learning. 

“If  there  isn't  sulTicient  financial  support  — it  gocs.“ 

The  event,  scheduled  for  June  23,  was  to  have 
featured  readings  and  public  interviews  by  Canadian 
authors  June  Callwood,  Edna  Staebler,  Trent  Frayne, 
Joe  Gold  and  Jane  Urquhart. 

It  was  canceiled  a week  in  advance,  and  refunds  have 
been  i.ssued.  The  college  has  no  financial  rcsponsibilil- 
ty  owing  to  the  writers,  said  MacKeracher. 

The  continuous  learning  staff  is  “re-thinking  the 
whole  thing”  to  uncover  the  reasons  for  the  poor  com- 
munity re.sponse,  ho  added. 

"The  public  sent  a pretty  clear  message  to  us.  The 
enrolment  just  wasn't  there.” 


MacKeracher  said  he  was  reviewing  a number  of 
possible  explanations,  including  a community  sdll  un- 
familiar with  Conestoga  Summer,  an  unpopular  choice 
of  writers,  or  insufficient  promotion  dme. 

Brian  Lasby,  assistant  co-ordinator  of  Conestoga 
Summer,  said  a great  deal  of  time  has  been  spent 
working  on  the  start-up  logistics  that  accompany  a new 
program.  Promotion  may  have  suffered  as  a result. 

The  continuous  learning  staff  is  still  “very  pleased” 
with  the  overall  program,  said  Lasby . The  most  popular 
courses  have  been  in  travel  and  sports,  he  added.  The 
sailing  and  golfing  courses  have  been  especially  suc- 
cessful. 

The  more  specialized  courses,  such  as  detective  writ- 
ing and  sword-fightmg,  don't  have  many  enrolments, 
said  Lasby. 

“We  may  have  offered  too  much,”  he  added.  Next 
yetm  may  see  a more  streamlined  approach. 

The  computer  and  professional  courses  were  taking 
a solid  number  of  enrolments,  said  MacKeracher. 
“We’re  not  just  operating  a summer  lodge  here." 
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To  quote  the 
unquotable  quote 

By  Mel  Taylor 


Information  gathering  is  a time-consuming  and  precise  sci 
ence.  No  stone  should  be  left  unturned  nor  any  source 
untapped  in  pursuit  of  the  facts,  the  whole  facts  and  nothing 
but  the  facts. 

ACCURACY!  ACCURACY!  ACCURACY! 


Our  instructors  pound  the  maxim  of  “accuracy”,  to  the  third 
power,  into  our  tiny  little  brains  until  our  heads  are  fair  to 
bursting  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  truth. 

And — although  the  science  of  information-gathering,  sniff- 
ing out  the  facts,  double-checking  and  triple-checking,  may 
be  empirically  sound — the  art  is  often  all  too  elusive,  if  not 
downright  illusory. 

Picture  the  poor  cub  reporter  drawing  out  a source.  The  task 
requires  a degree  of  social  acumen  commonly  expected  of 
psychoanalysts  and  social  workers. 


Each  gem  of  information  is  noted  with  pious  devotion  to  the 
truth.  The  informant  spills  his  or  her  guts  on  the  altar  of  free 
speech  and  journalistic  integrity,  then,  rather  abrubtly  drops 
|the  proverbial  bombshell,  insisting  what  has  just  been  said 
should  not  see  print,  by  adding;  “You  haven’t  talked  to  me 
about  this.” 

What  does  the  budding  journalist  say  in  the  face  of  this 
seemingly  deranged  contradiction?  “That’s  funny.  I could 
have  sworn  you  were  here  just  a moment  ago.” 

This  is  the  point  where  the  aforementioned  social  acumen 
of  the  psychoanalyst  may  come  in  handy. 

Often,  though,  the  point  of  confusion  or  the  bone  of  conten- 
tion comes  down  to  the  fact  that  sources  are  merely  ensuring 
their  hindquarters  are  covered. 

What  happens  to  these  people  if  word  gets  around  they  have 
uttered  truths?  .Are  their  desks  mysteriously  vacant  the  follow- 
ing day? 

“1  don’t  know  if  they  were  seconded,  tired  or  laid  off,  but  I 
know  they  were  quoted  saying  something  they  didn’t  say 
when  they  said  it  and,  well,  even  if  they  did  say  something,  it 
wasn’t  fair  to  say  they  did,  what  with  saying  things  being  so 
touchy  around  here.” 

Too  often  in  an  institution  like  Conestoga  College  the  lines 
of  communication  are  interrupted  by  an  uncommon  degree  of 
caution. 

Despite  the  fact  students,  faculty  and  support  staff  are 
intensely  intere.sted  in  the  goings  on  within  the  college,  it  can 
prove  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  college  media  to 
ferret  out  stories  of  consequence  before  they  show  up  in  other 
local  media. 

This  creates  the  mistaken  impression  that  Spoke  reporters 
aren’t  doing  their  jobs. 

In  truth.  I am  frequently  hearing  tales  of  woe  from  reporters 
who  have  either  been  given  the  brush-off  or  told  after  a 
half-hour  inter.-iew  that  tlie  entire  procedings  have  been  “off 
' ^ccerd 

Lct'.s  .'ace  it.  Nc'-v,<:  doesn't  write  itself.  People  make  the 
no'vs.  ,;r.(i  if  gec''ie  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  speak  freely 
..hrui  .'e:r  'voric  ana  the  joilege  community,  all  they  can 
:-""ct - ;tc'  ■ ■paper  iev.?:d  of  incisive  reporting. 

'i'  r'-  ..t.'ncsDi'.cre,  Spoke  cculd  print  all  the 


Old  habits  don’t  die  easily 


It  must  comfort  women  to  know  a man  can  urinate 
on  a woman’s  car,  slap  her  around  and  later  hear  the 
judge  tell  the  guilty  man  to  be  “very,  very  careful”  this 
sort  of  thing  doesn’t  happen  again. 

Case  in  point. 

One  night  last  August,  former  Kitchener  Rangers 
defenceman  Len  DeVuono  “had  consumed  to  excess” 
while  celebrating  with  friends  at  a Waterloo  bar  and 
admitted  in  court  to  slapping  two  women. 

From  a June  14  article  in  the  K-W  Record:  “One 
woman  objected  to  DeVuono  . . . urinating  on  her  car 
in  the  parking  lot. 

He  slapped  her  across  the  face,  and  when  her  com- 
panion stepped  between  them  and  kneed  the  player  in 
the  groin,  he  hit  her  as  well.” 

Since  this  was  DeVuono’s  first  conviction  in  adult 
court  — he  was  convicted  as  a young  offender  in  1988 


for  failing  to  remain  at  an  accident  scene  — he 
deserved  a discharge,  provincial  coun  Judge  Colin 
Westman  said. 

Physical  assault  can  never  be  condoned  or  en- 
couraged to  solve  problems  in  society. 

When  a woman  or  man  objects  to  someone  urinating 
on  property,  physical  assault  is  not  an  acceptable 
response. 

Having  the  largest  muscles  is  never  a problem-sol- 
ver. Nor  should  physical  abuse  or  violence  be  con- 
doned in  court. 

It’s  no  wonder  women  fear  men  so  much  when 
assault  cases  are  downgraded  to  a S200  fine  paid  to 
Anselma  House  and  a strict  warning. 

And  it’s  not  surprising  that  womens’  groups  want 
tougher  laws  guarding  their  safety. 

By  Rob  Maddox 


The  mother  of  all  parades 


So  Johnny  and  J ane  came  marching  home  to  a hero’s 
welcome. 

On  the  week  of  June  10,  both  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
New  York  city  attempted  to  out-do  one  another  in 
hosting  the  mother  of  all  parades  for  the  U.S.  troops 
returning  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  spending  S16  million 
in  the  process. 

Neither  city  could  afford  to  hold  such  extravaganzas, 
yet  both  threw  caution,  and  budgets,  to  the  wind. 

To  those  outside  the  United  Slates,  it  is  strange  that 
the  world’s  number  one  superpower  seems  to  need  its 
collective  ego  stroked  continuously. 

No  one  would  deny  America’s  military  superiority 
on  the  globe,  yet  its  citizens  display  a paudolism 
psychopathic  in  its  intensity  - as  if  anything  less  would 
imply  dissatisfaction  with  their  country. 

The  safe  arrival  of  loved  ones  from  a combat  zone  is 
reason  for  celebration,  to  be  sure.  Yet  the  parades 
resembled  those  of  legions  marching  in  triumph  down 


cobble-stoned  streets  led  through  ancient  Rome  by 
Caesar.  In  this  case,  America’s  legions  marched  in 
triumph  led  by  General  Schwarzkopf.  All  that  was 
lacking  was  Saddam  Hussein’s  head  on  a lance. 

This  resurgence  of  patriotism  and  military  might  is 
disturbing. 

While  watching  the  columns  of  uniformed  people 
and  weaponry  move  down  the  streets,  one  can’t  help 
but  compare  it  to  the  “tractors  and  tanks”  parades  held 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  or  of  storm-troopers  marching  in 
Berlin  at  the  height  of  Nazi  Germany’s  power. 

The  1980s  ended  on  such  a hopeful  note,  with  the 
ending  of  the  Cold  War  and  promises  of  a new  work 
order.  But  if  the  beginning  of  the  1990s  is  preceden 
setting,  the  new  world  order  will  resemble  the  ok 
world  order,  with  Johnny  and  Jane  marching  off  to  war 
time  and  time  again. 

This  is  the  triumph  of  force  over  diplomacy. 

By  Stephen  Uhle 


Soldiers’  problems  troubling 


Psychologists  recently  submitted  a study  to  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Veterans  Affairs  saying  soldiers  returning 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  war  were  experiencing  “sig- 
nificant readjustment  disorders.” 

Their  problems  include  an  increase  in  divorces, 
growing  alcohol  and  chemical  abuse,  “relationship 
disorders”  and  abnormal  anxiety  levels  causing  insom- 
nia and  paranoia. 

Given  our  understanding  of  the  war,  these  problems 
don’t  seem  to  make  sense.  It  was  a clean  war,  based  on 
high  principles  and  ending  with  a minimum  of 
casualities.  Aren’t  these  vets  proud? 

We  thought  we  had  these  “smart”  bombs  that  were 
hitting  only  what  was  necessary  to  win  the  war.  We 
didn’t  realize  that  only  seven  per  cent  of  all  the  bombs 
v/ere  “smart.” 


wreaking  on  Iraq  than  we  did  at  home.  We  still  haver 
heard  how  many  Iraqis  were  killed. 

We  didn’t  know  about  the  soldiers  gunning  dov 
escaping  Iraqis  on  the  Basra  road  until  the  war  w 
over. 

Returning  soldiers  have  talked  about  chasing  true 
off  the  road  and  “eliminatiijg”  the  passengers.  Or 
now  are  the  soldiers  learning  of  the  plight  of  the  Kun 
who  were  abandoned  by  the  United  States  when  ih 
staged  the  uprising  George  Bush  called  for. 

Tensof  thousands  of  Kurds  are  now  dying  ol  him; 
and  malnutrition  in  that  particular  betrayal. 

These  men  and  women  will  have  to  come  lo  mr 
with  what  they  did  in  the  war  the  same  way  soldi 
have  always  done.  They  will  have  their  own  priv 
grief,  their  own  doubts  and  fears. 


"■  : .'.a  ' :tew,s  of  ail  in  what  should 

' J 


Neither  did  we  know  that  70  per  cent  of  the  88,500 
tons  of  bom.bs  that  were  dropped  missed  their  targets. 
The  soldiers  saw  a lot  more  of  the  destruction  they  were 


It  won’t  be  easy  for  us  to  understand  their  iram 
We  didn’t  understand  their  war. 

By  Katherine  H'T'/ 


Reform  party 
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Twenty  protesters  demonstrate  against  Reform  party  policies  in  front  of  the  Waterloo  Inn 


By  Stewart  Shutler 

About  20  people  gathered  in  front  of  the 
Waterloo  Inn  June  19  to  protesta  meeting  of 
the  Reform  party. 

University  of  Waterloo  student  Bryan 
Smyth  said  he  organized  the  protest  because 
he  and  several  of  his  friends  feel  the  party 

K)lds  racist  views  because  it  does  not  support 
ulticulturalism. 

The  only  disturbance  came  when  Paul  Her- 
lick,  assistant  manager  of  the  Waterloo  Inn, 
asked  the  protesters  to  leave. 

Herlick  told  them  the  hotel  is  private 
property  and  only  guests  may  stay  on  the 
hotel  grounds. 

Herlick  said  he  knew  the  protesters  would 
be  coming  and  called  police  in  case  there 


were  any  major  problems,  but  the  protesters 
left  peacefully  when  asked. 

The  protesters,  walking  in  circles  holding 
signs,  moved  their  demonstration  out  to  the 
entrance  to  the  parking  lot. 

One  of  the  protesters,  Jessie  Smith,  said  he 
was  there  to  make  people  aware  the  Reform 
party  is  not  the  direction  the  country  should 
be  moving  in. 

“The  Reformists  are  like  the  Blue  Meanies 
from  Yellow  Submarine,”  he  said.  ‘They’re 
just  Nazis  in  bloom.” 

Smith  said  the  Reform  party  is  too  lied  up 
in  the  materialism  of  the  ’90s. 

He  said  people  should  support  the  New 
Democrats  instead  because  that  party  sup- 
ports things  the  Reform  party  is  against,  such 
as  government  funding  for  multiculturalism. 


bilingualism,  and  various  special  interest 
groups. 

Herlick  said  the  hotel  has  hosted  Reform 
party  meetings  before,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
there  have  been  any  protesters. 

Smith  said  the  Reform  party  is  attracting 
more  attention  now  and  “I  guess  people  are 
waking  up  more.” 

Protesters  Jenny  Kelp  and  Ken  Leslie 
agreed  with  Smith,  saying  they  want  to  make 
people  more  aware  of  the  pany’s  attitudes. 

Leslie  said  the  Reformists  are  capitalizing 
on  Canadian  fears  and  doing  this  will  have 
serious  consequences. 

Kelp  said  the  Reform  Party  is  small- 
minded  and  simplistic  and  poses  a serious 
threat  to  what  makes  Canada  great. 

Kelp  and  Leslie  thought  there  was  going  to 


be  a bigger  crowd  there  than  just  the  15  who 
showed  up.  “Hopefully,  we  can  get  bigger 
and  bigger  protests,”  Leslie  said. 

Pamela  Thompson,  another  protester,  said 
the  big  problem  with  the  Reformists  is  they 
are  racist  but  they  don’t  think  they  are. 

Mark  Heckman,  the  reform  pany’s  politi- 
cal adviser  in  the  riding  of  North  Waterloo, 
said  he  would  like  to  know  what  evidence  the 
protesters  have  of  all  the  allegations  they 
make  about  the  pany  being  racLst  and  sexist. 

I would  like  to  educate  them  about  our 
policies  but  it  would  probably  be  like  bang- 
ing my  head  against  a wall,”  he  said. 

“We  just  have  fundamental  differences 
that  we  can  ’ t bridge,  but  it’s  their  democratic 
right  to  protest  and  we  acknowledge  that,” 
Heckman  said. 


Promises  made  to  balance  budget  during  Reform  party  rally  in  Waterloo 


continued  from  page  1 
program. 

Although  federal  restrictions  on 
transfer  payments  were  introduced 
to  control  provincial  misspending 
and  to  create  national  standards,  he 
said  the  party  would  rely  on  the 
“goodwill”  of  the  provincial 
governments  in  these  matters.  He 
rejected  national  standards  as  an 
infringement  on  provincial  powers. 

Reform  party  proposals  for  par- 
liamentary reform  focus  on  the  ac- 
countability of  elected  officials  to 
the  public,  Gosse  said.  An  elected. 
Senate  would  help  solve  the 
problems  of  representation  and 
would  allow  for  “better  regional 
dialogue  and  input,”  he  said. 

Gosse  said  a reformed  Senate 
would  be  an  effective  check  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the 
American  style  of  checks  and 
balances. 

The  revamped  Senate  would 
give  each  province  equal  repre- 


sentation and  power.  The  Yukon 
and  Northwest  territories  would  be 
included  in  the  Senate,  and  could 
achieve  provincial  status,  accord- 
ing to  Heckman. 

He  said  the  Reform  party  would 
loosen  discipline  in  government 
and  alter  the  rules  of  legislative  ap- 
proval. 

Under  the  traditional  system,  any 
government  losing  a vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons  has  to  resign. 

Under  the  rules  favored  by  the 
Reform  party,  two  votes  on  legisla- 
tion would  be  allowed,  one  on  the 
legislation  itself,  and  the  second  to 
bring  down  the  government. 

The  Reform  party  would  alter 
elections  from  the  current  flexible 
five-year  term,  where  an  election 
can  be  held  at  the  government’s 
choice,  to  a fixed  four-year  term. 

Gosse  said  members  of  parlia- 
ment would  be  subject  to  recall  if 
their  constituents  demanded  it, 
forcing  them  to  be  “Ottawa’s  rep- 


resentatives to  us,  rather  than  our 
representatives  to  Ottawa.” 

The  party’s  constitutional  policy 
is  based  on  a rejection  of  the  tradi- 
tional view  of  Confederation. 
Reformers  reject  the  doctrine  of  the 
English  and  French  as  Canada’s 
two  founding  peoples  as  racist  in 
favor  of  a modified  version  of  the 
compact  theory  of  confederation, 
according  to  Heckman. 

This  theory,  first  suggested  in  the 
late  18th  century,  and  largely  dis- 
counted by  scholars  in  recent  years, 
is  based  on  the  belief  that  each 
province  is  of  equal  importance  to 
confederation. 

Gosse  said  all  parts  of  the 
country  should  be  treated  equally. 

To  overhaul  the  constitution, 
Gosse  said,  the  party  has  suggested 
for  the  past  four  years  that  a con- 
stituency conference  be  called. 
Politicians,  he  said,  no  longer  have 
the  political  legitimacy  and  public 
trust  to  carry  out  these  negotiations. 


Reg  Gosse,  Ontario  representative  of  the  Reform  Party  speaks 
at  gathering. 

(Photo  by  Shawn  Gulck) 


Sailing  classes  offered 


atherine  Hayes 


On  July  13  teacher  Bob  Hays 
will  don  his  captain’s  cap  and  sail 
into  the  wide  waters  of  Georgian 
Bay  w'ith  a crew  of  beginners. 

“I  love  teaching  them,”  said 
Hays,  co-ordinator  of  the  law  and 
security  program  at  the  Doon  cam- 
pus. 

“Usually  they’re  pretty  nervous, 
but  I watch  them  transform  in  front 
of  me  so  that  they’re  comfortable  in 
a boat.  It’s  very  exciting.” 

For  Hays,  the  week  with  begin- 
ners will  be  followed  by  another 
week  with  intermediate  sailors,  all 
part  of  a sailing  course  offered  in 
the  new  Conestoga  Summer  pro- 


gram. 

Hays,  an  ex-navy  man,  said  he 
began  sailing  when  he  was  five  and 
started  instructing  beginners 
during  his  university  days. 

Hays  assisted  Ann  Wine,  co-or- 
dinator of  Conestoga  Summer,  in 
setting  up  the  course  with  Time- 
Shared  Sailing,  a company  in 
Lion’s  Head. 

Hays  is  one  of  eight  certified  in- 
structors with  the  company.  For  the 
Conestoga  Summer  courses  there 
will  be  one  instructor  for  each  boat, 
with  a crew  ranging  from  three  on 
a 27-foot  boat  to  six  on  a 40-footer. 

About  20  people  are  confirmed 
for  the  course,  which  may  be 
repeated  this  season  because  of  its 
popularity. 


Bob  Hays  prepares  for  sailing. 

(Photo  by  Katherine  Hayes) 

Although  no  experience  is  re- 
quired for  enrolment.  Hays  said  the 
crew  has  to  be  prepared  to  work 
hard. 

“This  is  real  experiential  sail- 
ing,” said  Hays.  Fifty  or  60  miles  of 
sailing  a day  is  not  uncommon,  and 
the  intermediate  crew  is  expected 
to  weather  any  storms. 

“We  don’t  want  to  go  too  hard  on 
the  beginners,”  said  Hays.  Out  of 
the  60  people  he’s  instructed,  only 
two  have  been  sick. 

The  instructors  emphasize  safety 
and  control  on  board,  along  with  a 
willingness  to  work  as  a team,  said 
Hays. 

Places  are  still  available.  Tuition 
and  food  costs  S895,  plus  GST.  Tax 
receipts  are  issued  for  S795. 


‘Market  better’ 

Enrolment  in  real  estate  courses  indicates  better  times  ahead 


By  Valery  Heiler 

The  real  estate  market  has  survived  the  recession, 
and  about  50  people  from  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
and  Guelph  area  will  become  certified  real  estate 
agents  by  the  end  of  the  year  through  courses  of- 
fered by  Conestoga  College. 

The  real  estate  courses  are  offered  at  the  Guelph 
campus  and  enrolment  has  been  high:  both  classes 
are  filled. 

Lee  Clements,  a real  estate  agent  and  broker  for 
21  years,  is  teaching  the  level-two  course.  She  has 
30  students. 

“ Demand  for  the  program  has  been  high.  Most 
of  the  people  in  my  class  have  been  on  a waiting 
list,”  Clements  said. 

The  only  prerequisite  to  the  courses  is  that  stu- 
dents must  take  and  pass  a correspondence  course 
offered  by  the  Ontano  Real  Estate  Association. 

“The  level-one  course  is  a screen.  Tnere  is  no 
official  prerequisite,  but  you  must  be  operating  at  a 
high-school  level  to  pass  the  math  and  English 
requirements.  You  have  to  apply  yourseif  because 
the  work  is  concentrated  but  most  people  make  it 
level  two,”  Clements  said. 

Once  students  have  passed  the  correspondence 
course  they  are  eligible  to  take  ;evei-two,  which  is 
60  hours  long. 

There  is  a final  e.xam  which  must  be  passed  with 
a minimum  mark  of  75  per  cent  ;n  order  rcr  students 
to  conunue  to  level  three. 

When  level  three  nas  ''een  :cmp;cted  students 


apply  to  the  ministry,  pay  the  fees  and  are  mailed 
their  real  estate  licence,  said  Clements. 

“ The  demand  for  the  course  always  reflects  the 
present  market  situation.  It’s  coming  around,”  Cle- 
ments said. 

‘The  market  is  getting  better.  In  February,  March 
and  April  there  was  an  increase  in  first-time  buyers. 
People  who  have  never  owned  a home  were  buying 
because  the  prices  were  so  low.  This  should  feed  up 
through  the  system,”  she  said. 

She  warned  that  it  was  still  a buyer’s  market  at 
the  moment  and  sellers  may  still  take  a beating. 

Chris  Rivett,  the  supervisor  of  support  services, 
said  she  is  pleased  with  the  enrolment. 

“The  decline  in  housing  last  year  affected  the 
demand  for  new  real  estate  agents  but  it’s  picking 
up  now,  and  as  long  as  the  market  stays  strong  the 
college  will  continue  to  offer  the  course,”  Rivett 
said. 

Because  the  classes  are  operating  at  capacity 
some  problems  could  arise  should  everyone  pass 
the  level-two  course,  Rivett  said.  ‘The  limit  for  the 
level-two  class  is  30  people  but  the  limit  for  the 
level  three  is  only  25.  If  everyone  passes  1 will  have 
to  ask  the  Ontario  Real  Estate  Association  to  let  me 
increase  the  limit  allowed.” 

It  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  become  a real 
estate  agent  in  less  than  six  months,  provided  they 
pass  all  the  courses  the  first  time.  Anyone  interested 
in  becoming  an  agent  should  first  take  the  cor- 
respondence course  and  then  contact  the  Guelph 
campus  to  reserve  a spot  in  the  next  course. 
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George  W.  Hume,  nursing  graduate,  receives  flowers  from  son.  Drew.  Hume 

works  at  St  Joseph’s  Hospital  in  Guelph.  ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ (Photo  by  Kingsley  Marfo) 


e guests  who  attended  the  23rd  Convocation  look  through  their  program 


Photo  by  Kinaslev  Marfo 


Convocatic 


Dream  the  impose  it 

This  is  the  beginning,  not  the  € 


By  Kingsley  Marfo 

Today’s  graduates  should  dream 
the  impossible,  think  the  unthink- 
able and  use  their  skills  to  translate 
their  dreams  into  reality,  the  guest 
speaker  at  Conestoga  College’s 
23rd  convocation  said  in  a con- 
vocation address  June  22. 

William  Hetherington,  president 
and  chief  executive  of  Allan  Brad- 
ley, Canada  Ltd.,  who  received  a 
Conestoga  College  Shield  for  com- 
mitment to  professional  excellence, 
development  and  lifelong  learning, 
addressed  about  4,100  guests  and 
798  graduates  at  the  spring  con- 
vocation. 

“When  I graduated  in  1953  I had 
14  job  offers  to  choose  from. 
Today,  you  will  be  lucky  to  have 
one  offer,”  Hetherington  said. 

Jobs  are  not  only  hard  to  find. 


they  are  also  more  demanding  in 
terms  of  providing  exceptional  ser- 
vice to  customers,  suppliers  or 
clients,  he  told  students  at  both  a 
morning  and  afternoon  ceremony. 


William  Hetherington 


“Out  of  the  25  hottest  jobs,  22  are 
in  the  service  industry,” 
Hetherington  said. 

Successful  graduates  must  have  a 
positive  attitude  and  a commitment 


Health  sciences  do 


Karen  Reichert  receives  Governor  General’s  Medal  from  John 
Tibbits  president  of  Conestoga  College. 

Photo  by  Kingsley  Marfo 


By  Kingsley  Marfo 

Two  sessions  of  Conestoga 
College’s  spring  convocation  held 
June  22  at  Kenneth  E.  Hunter 
Recreation  Centre,  Doon  campus, 
attracted  about  4,100  guests  and 
798  of  the  graduates  eligible  to 
receive  certificates  and  diplomas. 

The  morning  session  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  presentation  of 
diplomas  and  certificates  to 
graduates  of  the  school  of  business, 
school  of  health  sciences,,  and  the 
Centre  for  Continuous  Learning. 

The  afternoon  ceremony  was 
dedicated  to  presentations  to 
graduates  of  applied  arts  in  diploma 
programs  such  as  broadcasting  — 


radio  and  television  and  law  and 
security  administration.  As  well, 
the  School  of  Engineering  Technol- 
ogy and  School  of  Trades  and  Ap- 
prenticeship awarded  diplomas  and 
certificates  to  successful  graduates 
during  the  aftemnoon  ceremony. 

The  morning  session  was 
dominated  by  the  school  of  health 
sciences,  winning  both  college- 
wide awards  presented  during  this 
session. 

Patricia  S trachan,  an  instructor  at 
the  school  of  health  sciences,  Doon 
campus,  won  the  Aubrey  Hagar 
Distinguished  Teaching  Award. 

“I  am  surprised,  because  there  are 
many  fine  teachers  in  the  faculty 
who  could  have  been  winners,” 
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grads  urged 

r 


ercntiate  themselves  through 
irdinary  actions,  he  said, 
herington  gave  the  example 
lorida-based  pest  control  firm 
’60s  which  provided  an  iron- 
/arranty  to  its  clients. 

igs  Burger  Bugs  Killer  Inc. 
free  initial  service  until  all 
were  eliminated.  If  clients 
lied  a contract  because  of  dis- 
iction  with  sevice  provided, 
impany  would  refund  paid  up 
e,  as  well  as  a year’s  service 
ompetitor  hired  as  a replace- 
” he  said. 

e company  would  also  pay 
levied  on  clients,  and  for  lost 
nue  if  business  premises  were 
d due  to  pests.  As  well,  it 
i write  a letter  of  apology  to 
tisfied  customers  and  buy 
three  complimentary  meals. 


“ Outrageous  as  this  warranty 
may  seem  in  a city  with  a high 
incidence  of  cocroach  infested 
premises,  the  warranty  cost  of  Bugs 
Burger  Bug  Killer  Inc.  was  about 
one  per  cent  of  operating  co.sts  be- 
cause workers  were  trained  and 
committed  to  providing  exception- 
al service,”  Hetherington  said. 

It  is  this  type  of  committment  to 
excellence  that  will  ensure  con- 
tinued sucess  to  graduates,  he  said. 

‘The  skills  you  have  acquired  is 
a beginning,  not  an  end  ....  Use  it 
to  break  new  grounds.  But  also  dare 
make  more  mistakes,  and  keep  your 
sense  of  humor,  eating  more  ice 
cream  and  less  beans,” 
Hetherington  said,  referring  to  an 
earlier  anecdote  in  which  a person 
regretted  not  having  more  fun  in 
life. 


linate  awards 


iia  Strachan  displays  her  Aubrey  Hagar  Distinguished 
:hing  Award  with  presenter  Aubrey  Hagar. 

(Photo  by  Kingsley  Marfo) 


lan  said. 

: said  her  commitment  and 
|if  her  job,  as  well  as  having  the 
)rt  of  faculty  and  students 
to  learn,  contributed  to  her 
ion. 

hat  this  means  for  the  future 
ater  dedication  and  commit- 
to  the  college,”  she  said. 

ren  Reichert  won  the  Gover- 
leneral’s  Academic  Medal, 
ichert  a graduate  of  the  school 
dih  sciences.  Currently  work- 
t the  multi-organ  transplant 
It  Toronto  General  Hospital, 
lert  said  she  was  surprised  by 
vard. 

i award  goes  to  a student  who 


achieves  the  highest  academic 
standing  in  the  final  year  of  a 
diploma-level  program. 

Reichert  said  she  was  surprised 
because  when  she  completed  her 
program  last  November  she  felt 
like  “I  was  finished  with  school.” 

The  24-year-old  Reichert  said 
she  “had  a goal  and  I worked  90  per 
cent  of  the  time.  I also  had  a very 
supportive  family  and  excellent 
faculty.” 

She  said  she  finds  the  reahty  of 
work  stressful,  but  her  training  has 
prepared  her  to  cope  well. 

In  the  future,  Reichen  will  un- 
dertake advanced  studies  in  the 
health  science  field. 


Florence  Odhiambo.a  counsellor  at  Christian  Horizons, 
Cambridge,  shows  her  certificate  in  Community  Integration 
and  Developmental  Services  . 


(Photo  by  Kingsley  Marfo) 


John  Tibbits  , college  president  shows  the  v;ay  with  rapt 
attention  as  the  national  anthem  is  sung  to  begin 
ceremonies.  (Piioto  by  Kingsley  Marto) 


What  the 
grads  said 

By  Kingsley  Marfo 

Reactions  ranged  from  elation  to 
relief  among  students  who  received 
certificates  and  diplomas  June  22  at 
the  college’s  23rd  summer  con- 
vocation. 

Paul  Edissi  had  a hangover  before 
convocation  but  his  parents  didn’t 
mind  because  he  made  die  list  of 
successful  graduates  in  the  general 
business  program. 

“I  am  excited.  I feel  great.  Now  I 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  my 
mother  nagging  me  to  do  my 
homework,”  said  Eddisi,  who  cur- 
rently works  at  Twin  City  Tire, 
Kitchener. 

Kelly  Hahn,  a graduate  of  busi- 
ness administration  and  manage- 
ment studies,  won  the  Toyota 
Manufacturers’  Award,  although 
she  does  not  intend  to  work  in 
manufacturing.  Hahn  said  she  was 
relieved  by  the  ceremony,  which 
formally  recognizes  and  rewards 
hard  work.  “I  enjoyed  the 
ceremony,  especially  the  guest 
speaker’s  speech.  He  is  right  about 
service  and  the  growing  competi- 
tiveness of  the  work  place,”  Hahn 
said. 

Andrea  Huck,  22,  a graduate  of 
the  computer  programmer  analyst 
program,  said  she  felt  proud  and 
excited.  Huck,  who  won  the  ASM 
Award  of  Excellence,  CPA  Faculty 
Award,  as  well  as  membership  on 
the  president’s  honor  list  for 
scholastic  achievement,  said  she 
_ can  now  tell  her  future  kids  to  do 
well  in  school.  She  is  currently 
employed  by  a Cambridge  law  firm. 
Cowling,  Straffi,  and  Henderson, as 
a technical  support  specialist. 

Brian  Schnarr  said  he  successful- 
ly completed  the  management 
studies  program  through  self 
motivation.  He  now  works  at 
Canada  Trust  in  a “business-related 
position.” 

Schnarr  said  he  was  in  the  run- 
ning for  the  small  business  award. 
The  award,  which  goes  to  a business 
student  in  a graduating  class  with 
the  highest  marks,  was  won  by 
Gregory  Bauman. 

Schnarr  said  he  enjoyed  the  con- 
vocation ceremony,  but  thought  the 
guest  speaker  concentrated  too 
much  on  the  economy.  “It  is 
depressing  to  hsten  to  any  speech 
that  mentions  Canada’s  economy,” 
Schnarr  said. 
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Reverse  discrimination  discussed  at  forum 


By  Nate  Hendley 

Charges  of  reverse  discrimina- 
lion  were  voiced  at  a June  1 1 spe- 
cial needs  forum  at  Conestoga 
College  on  the  issue  of  accom- 
modating learning  disabled  stu- 
j dents  in  the  classroom. 

‘The  special  needs  office  some- 
! times  tries  to  push  too  much,”  said 
i SteveGarbatt,  an  academic  support 
staff  member  on  the  panel. ’They 
come  to  me  and  say,  ’I  have  a stu- 
dent who  can’t  spell’  and  I say. 
’How  will  that  affect  my  whole 
class?”’ 

Panel  member  Denise  Blay  was 
i criticized  by  some  of  the  ap- 


proximately 60  teachers  and  stu- 
dents at  the  meeting  for  suggesting 
she  might  “choose  different  stand- 
ards” for  learning  disabled  stu- 
dents. 

“I  might  lower  standards  in  one 
area,  say  written  work  for  a learn- 
ing disabled  students,  and  raise 
them  in  another,  say  oral  work,” 
explained  Blay,  an  instructor  from 
Fanshawe  College. 

“We’re  trying  to  be  fair  without 
knocking  a learning  disabled  stu- 
dent to  the  wall.” 

Learning  disabilities  include  a 
wide  range  of  categories,  from 
reading  and  comprehension 
problems  to  math  or  writing 


deficiencies.  Learning  disabled 
students  at  Conestoga,  through  the 
services  of  the  special  needs  office, 
might  be  allowed  longer  class  lime 
to  write  exams  or  have  extra  course 
resource  material  provided  to  them, 
in  addition  to  class  notes. 

“We  shouldn’t  talk  about  dis- 
crimination against  ‘normal’  stu- 
dents,” said  Sylvia  Takacs  of  the 
special  needs  office.  “Special 
needs  students  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  already.  Look  at 
them  and  ask  if  you’d  like  to 
change  places  with  them.” 

Rick  Casey,  special  needs  co-or- 
dinator for  Conestoga  College, 
defended  his  office’s  policies  and 


said  learning  disabled  students 
were  not  given  advantages  when 
seated  differently  in  iheclassroom. 

“All  we’re  trying  to  do  is  ensure 
students  are  on  the  same  playing 
field,”  said  Casey.  “Any  extra  at- 
tention our  office  gives  to  learning 
disabled  students  is  to  allow  them 
to  perform  on  an  equal  basis  with 
other  students,  not  make  them  su- 
perior.” 

After  the  meeting,  Casey  said 
there  is  “a  lot  of  confusion  as  to  the 
nature  of  learning  disabilities.  The 
forum  was  to  bring  feelings  out 
among  faculty  and  educate  staff 
about  learning  disabilities.” 

Seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  1 53 


students  identified  as  disabled  b 
the  special  needs  office  at  Cone; 
toga  in  the  1990-9 1 school  year  ha 
learning  disabilities.  Casey  sai 
none  were  given  privileged  treai 
ment . 

“Extended  time  for  a leamin 
disabled  student  on  an  exam  is  nc 
an  advantage.  All  it  does  is  allo' 
them  to  perform  up  to  their  leve 
with  time  constraints.” 

In  an  interview,  Sharo 
Kalbfleisch,  newly-appointed  deai 
of  access  and  equity  at  Conestoga 
said,  “If  learning  disabled  student 
need  more  time  to  do  tests,  or  havi 
note-takers  in  class,  this  doesn’ 
impact  on  the  rest  of  the  students. 


' Tony  Martinek,  dean  of  engineering  technology  is  on  a mission 
{ Photo  by:  Kim  MacLaren 


Good  Friends.  Closer  Than  You  Think. 


Mon.  4 p.m.  on 
all  you  can  eat  fish  & chips 
9 p.m.  till  1 a.m. 

1/2  price  nachos 


Tues.  Wing  Night 
4 p.m.  on  20  cent  wings 
(no  take  out) 

Wed.  burger  & fries  $3.99 
9 p.m.  on — all  menu  items  1/2  price 

Thurs.  Conestoga  Student  Night 
Shooter  Night — special  shooter, 
special  price 

Fri.  4 p.m. on 
Steak  & shrimp  $9.65 
wild  &c  wacky  game  night — Win  prizes! 

Sat.  Ladies  Night 

featuring  4 different  male  & female 
dancers  (not  strippers) 

Sun.  open  till  1 a.m. 

Live  Entertainment 
different  local  artists  each  week 
4 p.m.  on  Lasagna  dinner  $4.99 


Czechoslovakian  instructors  to 
learn  new  techniques  of  teaching 


by  Kim  MacLaren 

Tony  Martinek,  dean  of  engineer- 
ing technology,  is  on  a mission. 

Martinek  is  from  Czechos- 
lovakia, where  a proposal  called 
English  as  a Second  Language  is 
about  to  start. 

People  from  Canadian  colleges 
and  universities  met  to  discuss 
educational  needs  in  post-secon- 
dary schools  in  Prague,  Czechos- 
lovakia. 

As  a result,  a series  of  recommen- 
dations for  provincial  and  federal 
governments  concerning  English 
as  a second  language  were  written, 
Martinek  said. 

Funding  for  the  project  is 
provided  by  External  Affairs,  Inter- 
national Trade  of  Canada  and  the 
Association  of  Canadian  Com- 
munity CoUeges. 

Educational  institutions,  govern- 
ment agencies  and  private  busi- 
nesses were  investigated  for 
funding. 

‘‘These  days,  the  budgets  of  all 
governments  are  being  slashed  left, 
right  and  centre,”  Martinek  said. 
“Because  of  the  federal 
government’s  drive  to  reduce  the 
deficit,  projects  like  this  aren’t  get- 
ting funded.” 

The  proposal  would  allow 
Czechoslovakian  teachers,  who  al- 
ready know  English,  to  learn  from 
Canadian  instructors  ‘‘the  new, 
modem  and  progressive  methodol- 
ogy in  teaching  English,”  Mar- 
tinek said. 

Canadian  instructors  will 
theoretically  have  degress  in 
English  and  have  studied  lan- 
guages, Martinek  said. 

When  Europe  was  under  com- 
munist rule,  it  had  no  interest  in 
promoting  English,  ‘‘especially 
when  it  resembled  a western  cul- 
ture,” Martinek  said. 

No  matter  how  many  instructors 
were  sent  to  Czechoslovakia  from 
Canada,  the  United  States  or 
Britain,  ‘‘instructors  could  not 
handle  the  massive  requirements 
for  English  education.” 

One  of  the  recommendations  is 
assisting  children  in  the  English 
program,  Martinek  said. 

He  added  that  the  English  pro- 
gram in  Czechoslovakia  would  be 
more  effective  than  learning 
French  in  Ontario. 

‘‘How  many  years  does  a high 
school  student,  in  Ontario,  study 
French  and  how  many  can  actually 
speak  it?”  Martinek  asked. 


The  association  is  being  careful 
not  to  duplicate  activities  which 
may  be  in  progress  by  other 
countries,  Martinek  said. 

‘‘We  want  to  find  our  market 
niches  and  work  within  those,  and 
in  co-operation  with  the  others 
(U.S.  and  Britain),”  Martinek  said. 

The  proposal  may  not  go  ahead  as 
written  and  funding  previously  re- 
quested may  differ,  ‘‘but  some 
parts  of  the  proposal  will  go 
through  and  we’ll  get  some 
money,”  Martinek  said. 

He  said  that  it  would  be  premature 
as  to  what  extent  Conestoga  will  be 
able  to  participate  because  ‘‘we  are 
not  the  only  ones  involved  in  the 
project.  The  ACCC  represents  160 
community  colleges  in  Canada.  We 
can’t  just  Lake  the  bag  of  money  and 
run  off  by  ourselves  to  Czechos- 
lovakia.” 

A plan  of  action  was  to  be 
prepared  in  a few  weeks  and  actual 
instructor-training  will  begin  mid- 
July,  Martinek  said. 

Martinek  is  also  involved  in  two 
other  projects  in  Eastern  Europe. 

One  is  called  Employment  Re- 
training Systems,  in  which  Canada 
will  help  Czechoslovakia  re-train 
its  underemployed  and  un- 
employed people,  Martinek  said. 


‘ ‘In  their  attempts  to  convert  their 
cenu'ally  planned  economy  into  a 
free  market  economy,  they  are  ex- 
periencing the  same  phenomenon 
as  over  here,”  Martinek  said. 
‘‘Mainly,  the  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment.” 

The  project  is  designed  to  help 
develop  a number  of  social 
mechanisms  to  allow  the  un- 
employed re-training  ‘‘and  get 
them  back  into  the  labor  force,” 
Martinek  said. 

The  second  project  is  called  Busi- 
ness Skills  Development.  The 
project  is  designed  to  assist  in 
developing  and  executing  plans 
for  privatization  for  manufacturing 
companies  in  eastern  Europe,  now 
that  all  stores,  businesses  and  com- 
panies are  no  longer  centrally 
owned,  Martinek  said. 

Eastern  Europe  will  need  help 
from  western  countries,  as  to  the 
strategies  involved  in  the  sale  of 
large  companies,  Martinek  said. 

‘‘We  will  be  zeroing  in  on  the 
privatization  processes  Czechos- 
lovakian companies  will  have  to  go 
through,”  Martinek  said. 

‘‘It’s  relatively  easy  to  sell  a 
comer  store,  but  what  do  you  do 
with  a company  like  General 
Motors?”  Martinek  asked. 


His  goal! 


Valer  Sabau,  a Waterloo  campus  Ertgiisn  as  a secora  lan- 
guage student,  participates  in  a sporting  activity  at  Cccn  s 
recreation  centre  on  June  13. 
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Sexist  comments  in  meeting  cause  concern 


By  Sarah  Jane  Paterson 

While  looking  at  photos  taken 
during  Expienence  Conestoga,  two 
male  members  of  the  Waterloo  Stu- 
dent Association  ask  if  there  were 
pretty  girls  in  the  incoming  classes. 

A second-year  business  student 
tells  a woman  member  of  a student 
council  she  should  dress  in  a bikini 
to  help  Hag  cars  into  a car  wash  the 
student  group  plans, 
k Another  student  describes  during 
the  meeting  how  he  saw  rows  of 
women  in  bikinis  at  Grand  Bend 
beach  that  weekend. 

Se.xism  is  a problem  in  the  Cones- 
toga College  community,  says 
Carol  Gregory,  a counsellor  in  stu- 
dent services  at  the  Doon  campus, 
who  was  asked  to  com  ment  on  such 
incidents,  which  occurred  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Waterloo  Stu- 
dent Association  (WSA). 

“I  think  it’s  everywhere:  it’s  in 
our  language,  in  our  classrooms 
and  in  our  hallways,”  she  said. 

Gregory  said  sexism  is  a way  of 
thinking,  that  reflects  a lack  of 
equity  in  our  society. 

“Sexism  reflects  a disrespect  for 
one-half  of  our  population,”  she 
said.  It  is  the  “preference  or  power” 
given  to  men. 

She  said  sexist  jokes  are 
“dangerous”  whether  in  a meeting 


or  anywhere  else  and  should  be 
"called”  (pointed)  out. 

If  not,  “no  one  is  ever  going  to 
change. ,”  she  said. 

If  such  remarks  are  pointed  out 
“sometimes  it  does  change  the 
dynamics  quite  drastically,”  she 
said. 

“!  think  it’s 
everywhere.  It’s  in 
our  language,  in  our 
classrooms  and  In 
our  hallways,” 

Carol  Gregory 


Paul  Griffin,  president  of  the 
Waterloo  S tudent  Association,  said 
a lot  of  questionable  comments  at 
the  student  council’s  recent  meet- 
ing were  "made  in  jest. 

They  really  didn’t  have  any  spec- 
fic  meaning  behind  them.”  It  is  not 
appropriate  to  make  sexist  jokes  or 
comments  in  a meeting,  he  said, 
and  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with. 

To  tell  Melissa  Rodrigues,  WSA 
treasurer  and  second-year  business 
student,  that  she  should  put  on  a 
bikini  and  go  out  by  the  road  to  get 


people  to  come  into  the  car  wash 
was  wrong,  he  said. 

“It’s  almost  like  saying,  Melissa, 
we  don’t  want  you  on  the  council 
for  who  you  are.  We  want  you  on 
the  council  for  what  you  look  like. 
That’s  totally  against  why  we  ac- 
cepted her  on  the  council,”  he  said. 

Senior  pub  manager  Shawn 
Frederick  said  that  the  comments 
and  jokes  at  the  meeting  bothered 
him  but  it  is  not  all  one-sided; 
women  can  be  sexist  too. 

He  said  he  didn’t  think  the  com- 
ment about  good-looking  girls 
coming  next  year,should  be  seen  as 
“sexual  discrimination." 

The  comment  about  putting 
Rodrigues  in  a bikini  “to  draw 
people  into  the  car  wash,  is  almost 
exploitation,”  Frederick  said. 

He  said  a problem  is  the  age  fac- 
tor. “We’re  talking  about  18  and  19 
year  old  males  who  are  in  the  height 
of  their  sexual  prime  as  far  as  star- 
ing at  women  and  thinking,  ‘my 
God,  I wish  I could  get  someplace 
with  her,’” 

In  a telephone  interview, 
Rodrigues  said  these  comments 
“annoy”  her  but  she  is  becoming 
used  to  this  because  she  heard  these 
types  of  comments  and  jokes  since 
they  are  all  in  the  same  course. 

Rodrigues  accepts  this  because 
she  doesn’t  want  to  “make  waves” 


and  she  will  be  working  with  them 
in  the  WSA. 

Strassburger  said  he  thinks  it  is 
OK  to  make  sexist  jokes  with  mem- 
bers of  the  WSA  because  “they 
know  I’m  just  doing  it  as  a joke.” 

He  wouldn’t  do  it  with  people  he 
didn’t  know,  he  said. 

He  said  he  doesn’t  want  WSA 
meetings  to  be  “all  business”.  He 
wants  “to  have  a little  fun.” 

Rose  Woo,  WSA  publicity  and 
promotion  coordinator  and  second- 
year  business  student,  said  these 
types  of  comments  don’t  bother 
her.  She  said  she  is  used  to  it  and, 
“they  didn’t  mean  anything  by  it.” 

Mark  Stecho,  vice-president  of 
the  WSA  and  second-year  business 
student,  said  he  didn’t  think  it  is 
“hurting”  anybody. 

It’s  “all  fun  and  games”  and  it 
eases  tension  at  meetings,  he  said. 
“ “If  it  offends  somebody,  they  let 
us  know  and  we  apologize  for  it,” 
Stecho  said. 

He  only  jokes  with  friends  and 
they  would  tell  him  if  they  were 
offended.  “It  (the  message)  gets  to 
us,”  he  said. 

Donna  Runions,  the  campus  ad- 
ministrator who  attends  WSA 
meetings,  said  sexism  needs  to  be 
dealt  with,  either  at  the  bi-weekly 
meetings  or  through  a leadership 
class  which  will  be  held  for  busi- 


ness students  in  September. 

She  said  she  wanted  to  emphasiz 
the  problem  was  with  individuals  ii 
the  WSA,  not  with  the  organizatioi 
as  a whole. 

Sexist  jokes  or  comments  shoulc 
not  be  accepted  because  other 
“may  not  take  it  so  lightly, 
Rodrigues  said. 

As  student  representatives,  mem 
bers  of  the  WSA  should  not  maki 
sexist  comments  or  jokes,  she  said 
“especially  if  they’re  representing 
a mixed  student  body.” 

For  the  most  part,  being  on  i 
council  is  new  to  everybody,  and  i 
takco  time  to  learn  what  that  mean; 
as  far  as  responsiblities  and  re 
quirements,  Griffin  said. 

In  the  WSA  meetings,  member; 
have  “to  get  to  know  each  other  anc 
work  around  any  little  internal  con- 
flicts they  have  with  each  other,”  he 
said. 

“With  everything  that  we  do  ac- 
complish, I’m  sure  everything  we 
do  is  not  going  to  be  100  per  cent 
correct,”  he  said. 

As  a student  representative, 
Stucho  said  he  is  going  to  be  more 
careful  because  he  would  “be  set- 
ting an  example.” 

Strassburger  said,  “We  can  stop, 
that’s  no  problem.  We  can  think  of 
another  way  to  have  fun.” 


Entertainment 

manager 

attends 

conference 

4 


By  Jodi  Crawford 

The  annual  C.O.C.A.  (Canadian 
Organization  of  Campus  Ac- 
tivities) conference  was  held  this 
year  in  Halifax  from  June  1 to  June 
5.  The  conference,  held  at  the  city’s 
Metro  Convention  Centre,  show- 
cased entertainment  for  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  shows  presented  ranged 
from  comedians  to  live  bands.  Such 
well-known  bar  acts  as  the  Skydig- 
gers.  Bare-naked  Ladies,  and  Mike 
Mandell  were  some  of  the  high- 
lights. 

Shawn  McEwen,  Conestoga 
College’s  entertainment  manager 
who  attended  the  conference,  said 
there  were  about  35  performances 


throughout  the  five-day  con- 
ference, which  was  host  to  about 
300  delegates  from  schools  across 
the  country. 

"The  conference  was  basically 
held  for  us  to  learn  about  the  in- 
dustry,” said  McEwen.  "We  also 
get  key  contacts,  with  other  school 
and  agents.” 

The  venue,  which  McEwen 
praised  as  being  "very  profes- 
sional,” also  opens  acts  up  to  pos- 
sible fame  by  being  accepted  into 
the  college  and  university  circuit  — 
a springboard  for  many  Canadian 
bands. 

"Musically,  [the  conference] 
was  great,  said  McEwen,  "And  it 
helps  that  I really  like  music  in  the 
first  place.” 


Attending  this  event  was  also  of 
personal  benefit  for  McEwen,  as  he 
made  contacts  that  could  benefit 
him  after  graduation.  He  is  current- 
ly a third-year  broadcasting  stu- 
dent, as  well  as  being  the 
entertainment  manager. 

At  this  point,  no  definite  plans 
have  been  made  for  acts  to  appear 
at  Conestoga’s  Doon  campus.  "We 
can  get  better  deals  if  we  book 
closer  to  September,”  said  Mc- 
Ewen. 

He  mentioned  the  possibility  of 
an  off-campus  pub  in  November, 
but  would  not  give  any  other 
details. 

McEwen  said  plans  for  Orienta- 
tion Week  would  not  be  made  until 
further  into  the  summer. 


Shawn  McEwen, 
entertainment  manager 


Workshop  held  at  Conestoga  to  help 
refine  job-hunting  skills  of  students 


By  Katherine  Hayes 

There  may  be  a 10-per-cent  drop 
in  successful  job  placements  for 
Conestoga  College  graduates  this 
year,  said  Debbie  Smith  during  a 
recent  workshop  on  job-searching 
techniques  at  the  Doon  campus. 

‘Two  years  ago  everybody  had 
jobs.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  our 
grads  were  working  — 85  to  90  per 
cent  in  capacities  related  to  theu 
course  training,”  said  Smith, 
manager  of  co-  op  education  and 
placement. 

Although  it’s  “still  hard  to  tell,” 
Smith  predicted  the  total  job  place- 
ment rate  will  look  more  like  85  to 
90  per  cent  for  1991,  due  mainiy  to 
the  recession. 

With  those  failing  statistics  in 
tnind.  Smith  said  it  was  “disturb- 
ing that  only  28  people  showed  up 
for  the  June  19  w'orkshop  on  eye- 
catching resumes  and  cover  letters. 
2nd  making  a good  impression 
M interview. 

Participants  learned  that  SO  per 
cent  of  available  jobs  are  not  ad'.'.'''- 


tised  in  newspapers.  The  placement 
office  suggests  that  job  seekers  use 
magazines  and  business  or  industry 
directories  to  search  out  companies 
that  may  be  hiring. 

Personal  networking  was  also 
stressed  — most  people  find  jobs 
by  hearing  about  openings  through 
friends. 

Resumes  should  be  concise, 
error-free  and  relevant  to  the  job 
available,  said  staff  member  Pam 
Seeback. 

Personal  information  and  gim- 
micks. such  as  fancy  type  or 
colored  paper,  should  be  avoided. 

Saying  the  average  resume  is 
scanned  for  only  30  seconds, 
Seeback  advised  the  workshop  par- 
ticipants to  “tel!  i.he  trutJi  creative- 

iy.” 

A one-oage  resume,  hig.alighting 
outstanding  accom.p'ishmenLS.  .vdi 
jump  out  at  an  em.plover.  one  said. 

"T'ae  easier  you  maxe  ;t  for  them. 
Pte  more  they  " ui  love  you.  ‘ 


Avoid  errors  in  typing  or  gram- 
mar, as  well  as  long-winded 
descriptions  or  explanations,  she 
caudoned.  Cover  letters  are  judged 
not  only  by  what  has  been  said,  but 
also  on  how  well  it  has  been  said. 

Once  an  interview  has  been 
granted,  job  seekers  should  prepare 
themselves  for  a variety  of  ques- 
tions, said  Trish  Cruickshank. 

“Don’t  hesitate  to  call  the  com- 
pany and  say,  ’I  have  an  interview. 
Can  I come  in  and  research  the 
company?”’  she  said. 

Most  interviewers  form  their  im- 
pression of  a candidate  within  the 
first  three  minutes. 

Students  may  refine  their  inter- 
viewing techniques  by  using  a 
video  camera  and  a placement  of- 
fice staff  member  to  rehearse  pos- 
sible quesuons. 

Long-distance  telephone  calls, 
.reiated  to  ajob  search,  may  also  be 
made  f.'-cin  die  placement  office. 

The  stall  is  available  from  S;30 
1..T..  to  -i-:30  p.m.  to  provide  in- 
iividuai  assistance  in  all  areas  of 
' m searchina. 


DOES  ANYONE  KNOW  WHERE 
CONESTOGA  STUDENTS  CAN  FIND 
GREAT  LOW  PRICES  ON  BOTH  FOOD 
AND  DRINK? 

NICHOLSON'S  TAVERN 

located  just  five  minutes  from 
Conestoga 

CONESTOGA  STUDENTS 

ENJOY  10%  OFF  ALL  FOOD  AND 
NON-ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 


1679  Blair  Road 
R.R.#33 
Cambridge 
653-7909 


'Over  200  years  Old* 
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8 Spoke,  Tuesday,  July  2,  1 991 


Report  on  Recycling 


Recycling  is  more  than  just  blue  boxes 


Barry  Milner,  manager  of  physical  resources,  Doon  campus. 

(Photo  by  Coleen  Bellemare) 


By  Coleen  Bellemare 

Wearing  T-shirts  to  advertise 
recycling  was  one  of  many  waste 
reduction  ideas  discussed  at  a recy- 
cling workshop  attended  by  col- 
leges and  universities  from  the  west 
cenmal  region  of  the  Ontario  en- 
vironment ministry  June  10  at  the 
University  of  Guelph. 

Barry  Milner,  manager  of  physi- 
cal resources,  attended  the  seminar 
for  Conestoga  College,  Doon  cam- 
pus. 

According  to  Milner,  the 
workshop  was  designed  to  generate 
new  ideas  for  recycling.  It  allowed 
the  various  institutions  involved  to 
share  recycling  strategies. 

Other  institutions  involved  in  the 
workshop  were  Brock  University, 
University  of  Western  Ontario, 
University  of  Toronto,  York 
University,  Concordia  University, 
Laurentian  University,  MacMaster 
University,  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University,  University  of  Water- 
loo, Niagara  College,  Mohawk 
College,  and  Ryerson  Polytechni- 
cal  Institute.  The  City  of  Guelph 
provided  a guest  speaker. 

“We  are  certainly  no  further  be- 
hind any  of  the  other  colleges  and 
universities  when  it  comes  to  recy- 
cling,” Milner  said.  “It  was  inter- 
esting to  see  the  different 


approaches  the  schools  are  taking.” 
As  an  example,  Milner  cited 
MacMaster  University’s  T-shirt 
campaign  advertising  its  recycling 
program.  The  University  of 
Western  Ontario’s  student  govern- 
ment charges  a S5  “green”  fee  to 
offset  the  cost  of  recycling. 

Even  though  there  are  many 
ways  of  handling  the  mandatory 
recycling  program,  these  alone 
cannot  ensure  its  success,  he  said. 
“Success  of  the  program  hinges 


99  per  cent  on  the  people  involved, 
such  as  students,  faculty  and  staff. 
I prefer  to  have  students  support  the 
program  because  if  students  are 
more  involved  it  costs  less  to 
recycle.” 

There  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment in  participation,  Milner  said. 
Sorting  at  the  bins  needs  to  increase 
and  contamination  needs  to 
decrease.  Labor  is  the  most  expen- 
sive part  of  the  program. 

Funding  for  colleges  and  univer- 


sities for  recycling  is  now  available 
through  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  the 
Environment. 

Prior  to  this,  post-secondary 
schools  were  not  given  considera- 
tion either  in  the  municipal  or  the 
industrial  sector.  Now  they  are  con- 
sidered part  of  the  industrial  sector. 

“What  we  are  recycling  now  is 
just  the  basics.  We  are  looking  at 
different  ways  of  recycling  if 
there’s  enough  waste  to  do  so,”  said 
Milner. 

One  new  way  Conestoga  College 
may  recycle  is  by  giving  fine  paper 
to  early  childhood  education  for  the 
children  in  day  care  to  draw  on  the 
back. 

Setting  up  waste  exchanges  with 
suitable  companies  in  the  area  is 
another  idea.  For  example,  Cones- 
toga could  recycle  some  of  its  food 
waste  by  giving  it  to  a local  pig 
farmer  for  feed. 

Waste  exchange  within  the  col- 
lege has  already  been  practised. 
Old  computers  have  been  given  to 
the  electronic  programs  so  that 
electronics  can  tear  them  apart  and 
use  the  components,  Milner  said. 

Conestoga  is  recycling  wood 
chips  from  the  wood  working 
centre  to  a company  that  uses  it  for 
bedding  for  animals. 

Also,  the  college  receives  dona- 
tions for  the  broadcasting  program 


from  local  radio  and  television  su 
lions. 

Benefits  of  exchanging  was' 
with  other  companies  indue 
promoting  a positive  corporal 
image,  alleviating  paper  work,  an 
reducing  disposal  fees. 

“We  can  do  all  the  things  that  w 
want  with  the  physical  plant,  bi 
without  the  help  of  the  peopl 
there’s  no  way  this  can  succeed. 
Milner  said. 

Waste  reduction  initiatives  th; 
Conestoga  is  looking  into  includ 
updating  current  blue  box  and  9( 
gallon  waste  container  location: 
discussing  safety  regulations  wit 
the  Kitchener  fire  department  cor 
ceming  storage  of  fine  print  an 
newsprint,  meedng  with  the  Doo 
Student  Association  to  see  how 
can  assist  the  program  for  the  up 
coming  year,  and  talking  to  th 
Waterloo  Region  to  discuss  recy 
cling. 

Since  the  Ministry  of  the  Er 
vironment  updates  its  recyclin 
guidelines  every  six  months,  meet 
ings  of  the  colleges  and  universitie 
in  the  west  central  region  of  Or 
tario  are  needed  at  regular  interval 
to  stay  abreast  of  these  change; 
said  Milner.  The  next  waste  reduc 
tion  initiative  workshop  will  b 
held  at  MacMaster  University  i 
December  or  January'. 


Cardboard  costly  if  not  recycled 


By  Coleen  Bellemare 

Soon  Conestoga  will  have 
more  information  on  recycling 
available  to  it. 

Laidlaw,  the  waste  disposaU 
company  that  supplied  Doon 
. campus  with  200  blue  boxes  and 
P 50  90-gallon  blue  boxes,  is  going 
to  supply  the  school  with  educa- 
tional material  on  recycling.The 
material  could  take  many  forms: 
pamphlets,  posters,  and/or 
j videos. 

' Since  the  City  of  Kitchener 
1 contracts  out  its  waste  disposal, 

I Doon  campus  of  Conestoga  col- 
I lege  also  has  to  contract  a waste 
I disposal  company,  Laidlaw,  to 
j collect  its  waste.  This  means  that 
! if  Laidlaw  had  not  supplied  the 
! blue  boxes,  Doon  would  have 
had  to  get  them  on  its  own  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $7,500. 

Conestoga  is  still 
on  target  with  the 
j goals  of  recycling  at 
j Doon  -Milner 

I The  other  campuses  — 
j Guelph,-  Cambridge,  Waterloo 
I and  Stratford  — do  not  have  this 
I problem  since  each  city  takes 
I care  of  its  own  waste  disposal, 

1 said  Barry  Milner,  manager  of 
I physical  resources, 
i “Without  that  type  of  assis- 
; tance  we  (Doon)  wouldn’t  have 
; had  anything  to  start  the  (recy- 
j cling)  program  with,”  said  .Vlil- 
I ner. 

i Conestoga  is  still  on  target 

i 


with  the  goals  of  recycling  at 
Doon,  Milnersaid. 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  the 
Environment  set  two  targets  for 
recycling  in  1990,  called  solid 
waste  reduction  objectives,  he 
said.  These  are  reducing  the 
amount  of  recyclable  waste  by  25 
p)er  cent  in  1992  and  by  50  per 
cent  in  the  year  2000. 

On  the  way  to  meeting  these 
goals,  Conestoga  eliminated 
another  front  dump  bin  at  the 
electrical  skills  building  at  the 
end  of  April,  said  Milner.  This 
makes  two  front  dump  bins  left  at 
Doon. 

People  still  need  to  be  more 
conscious  of  controlling  and 
policing  sorting  at  the  bins.  If 
they  see  someone  contaminating 
perhaps  they  could  remind  the 
person  to  put  the  item  in  the 
proper  container  and  maybe  a 
reminder  would  help,  Milner 
said. 

On  April  1,  1991,  an  old  cor- 
rugated cardboard  program  came 
into  effect,  instigated  by  the 
Region  of  Waterloo,  said  Milner. 

If  someone  is  caught  dumping 
cardboard  into  the  landfill  site, 
instead  of  recycling,  a warning  is 
issued. 

If  cardboard  is  spotted  in  a 
second  load  of  waste  the  con- 
taminator  must  pay  a surcharge 
that  equals  twice  the  amount  of 
the  regular  tipping  fee. 

If  the  problem  continues  for  a 
third  time  the  tipping  fee  is 
tripled  and  the  offender  receives 
a visit  from  regional  staff  to  dis- 
cuss the  problem.  Also,  the  next 


load  is  inspected  prior  to  dump- 
ing at  the  landfill  site  and  if  it 
contains  cardboard  it  is  refused 
entry,  Milner  said. 

If  after  the  third  offense,  the 
guilty  party  has  not  had 
cardboard  in  its  waste  after  a 
period  of  six  months  its  record  is 
wiped  clean  and  it  is  no  longer 
under  suspicion. 

Cardboard  of- 
fenders are  caught 
at  the  landfill  site  by 
spotters,  who 

watch  the  waste  as 
it  is  being  dumped. 

Cardboard  offenders  are 
caught  at  the  landfill  site  by  spot- 
ters, who  watch  the  waste  as  it  is 
being  dumped. 

Cardboard  that  can  be  recycled 
is  clean,  corrugated  cardboard, 
boxes  dampened  by  water,  Kraft 
paper  (brown  paper  bags),  boxes 
with  some  tape,  and  boxes  with 
logos  or  colored  patterns. 

Non-recyclable  corrugated 
cardboard  is  waxed  cardboard, 
excessively  taped  boxes,  greasy, 
oily  or  blood  stained  cardboard, 
cardboard  containers  lined  with 
foil,  plastics,  or  Styrofoam, 
cardboard  contaminated  by  con- 
struction materials  such  as  paint, 
tar,  dry'wall  compound,  cement, 
or  resins,  corcboard  tubes  and 
cones,  boxboard,  certain  solid 
wall  beer  carrying  cases,  and 
Kraft  bags  with  sewn  tops  and 
bottoms  (grain  sacks). 


Do  you  know  who 
these  characters  are? 


By  Coleen  Bellemare 

These  are  the  four  symbols  of 
recycling  used  by  Conestoga  col- 
lege. They  are  the  ’oeverage  can, 
newspaper,  fine  paper  and  glass 
bottle. 

These  symbols  can  be  .seen  in  the 
halls  of  Conestoga  at  key  points 
above  or  on  blue  boxes. 

The  symbols  are  copyright  and 


each  is  designed  to  represent  a dif 
ferent  recyclable  material  so  tha 
the  public  will  be  able  to  remembe: 
what  is  recyclable  and,  therefore 
will  be  able  to  easily  identify  anc 
remember  this. 

Eight  characters  were  createc 
originally  for  Ontario’s  recycling 
program,  according  to  a sheet  intro- 
Jucing  the  characters  tc 
municipalities  in  Ontario. 


Spoke  is 
printed  on 
recycled 
paper  when 
available 


Please  recycle 
tills  newspaper 
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